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THE NATIONAL PRIMEVAL PARKS 


By WILLIAM P. WHARTON 
President, National Parks Association 


O distinguish the great National Parks 

once and for all from the many other 

classes of reservations which have re- 
cently been placed in the care of the National 
Park Service, the National Parks Association 
decided last spring to call them hereafter the 
‘‘National Primeval Parks.’’ In its News 
Service No. 41, dated June 8, announcement 
was made that the following resolution had 
been unanimously adopted by the Board of 
Trustees at its annual meeting on May 14, 
1936 :-— 


‘* Resolved, that the National Parks Asso- 
ciation in its own usage, and for the benefit 
and understanding of the people of the 
eountry, shall segregate from all other na- 
tional parks, and designate by the title of 
National Primeval Parks System, those Na- 
tional Parks which, by reason of possessing 
primeval wilderness of conspicuous impor- 
tance and supreme scenic beauty, conform 
to the standards originally recognized under 
the title of National Parks; and that it shall 
persistently urge this segregation and this 
title upon the people of the country, citizen 
organizations, Congress and the Govern- 
ment, in confident expectation that, in good 
time, it will receive official and universal 
recognition.”’ 


The Parks listed as conforming to the above 
classification as National Primeval Parks were 
Yellowstone, Sequoia, General Grant, Mount 
Rainier, Crater Lake, Mesa Verde, Glacier, 
Rocky Mountain, Hawaii, Lassen, Mount Me- 
Kinley, Grand Canyon, Zion Canyon, Bryce 
Canyon, Grand Teton, Great Smoky Moun- 
tains and Carlsbad Caverns. 


What was the object and ultimate implica- 
tion of this announcement? To the casual 
reader the proposal of a mere change in name 
for one category of Parks in Federal owner- 
ship may have seemed a small matter for the 
National Parks Association to be concerned 
with. But to those familiar with the history 


of National Park making and with the facts 
set forth in the leading article in the ‘‘ Nation- 
al Parks Bulletin’’ of February, 1936, entitled 
**Losing Our Primeval System in Vast Ex- 
pansion,’’ it was clear that the Association’s 
purpose was nothing less than the saving of 
the original National Park System as a dis- 
tinetive and unique American institution. 


In the early days of the National Park Serv- 
ice, the National Parks were defined as ‘‘areas 
of unmodified natural condition, each the finest 
of its kind in the country, preserved forever 
as a system from all industrial use.’’ The 
duty laid upon the Park Service in the law 
establishing it in 1916 was to ‘‘regulate the 
use of the Federal areas known as national 
parks* * * by such means and measures as con- 
form to the fundamental purpose of the said 
parks, which purpose is to conserve the scen- 
ery and the natural and historic objects and 
the wild life therein, and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them un-impaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations.’’ 
Subsequently the ‘‘National Park Standards,’’ 
prepared by the Camp Fire Club of America, 
defined National Parks as ‘‘spacious land 
areas essentially in their primeval condition, 
and so outstandingly superior in quality and 
beauty to average examples of their several 
types as to demand their preservation intact 
and in their entirety for the enjoyment, edu- 
cation, and inspiration of all the people for 
all time.’’ 


Besides the National Parks, many of the 
National Monuments were then placed in the 
vare of the National Park Service, whose 
duty in the case of the latter was likewise to 
give them such administration as to assure 
as complete preservation of original conditions 
as compatible with reasonable access by the 
public for the purpose of enjoying and bene- 
fiting from those values. Such was the task 
laid upon the National Park Service during 
the first sixteen years of its existence. 
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But in 1933, by Presidential order, came a 
great change. There were then turned over 
to the Service National Military Parks, Na- 
tional Cemeteries, Battlefield Sites, four mis- 
cellaneous Memorials, the Metropolitan Parks 
of Washington, two small historic areas, called 
for some unknown reason just ‘‘National 
Parks,’’ and even the Federal Public Build- 
ings. Then, within the past year, a new and 
important class of ‘‘Historie Sites’? was cre- 
ated by Congress. In the meantime, through 
activities of the C.C.C., the Park Service had 
been called on to ‘‘advise’’ in the development 
of many state and local park areas, and even 
in recreational developments on such areas as 
State Forests. Only last spring it was directed 
by Congress to make a nationwide study ‘‘of 
the public park, parkway and _ recreational- 
area programs of the United States, and of 
the several States and political subdivisions 
thereof, and of the lands throughout the 
United States which are or may be chiefly 
valuable as such areas,’’ and ‘‘to aid the sev- 
eral States and political subdivisions thereof 
in planning such areas therein, and in cooper- 
ating with one another to accomplish these 
ends.”’ 


Thus one of the leading functions of the 
Service is now the development and adminis- 
tration of purely recreational facilities, such 
as camp grounds, picnic areas, swimming and 
wading pools, sand boxes, and even movie 
shows. With all reservations now supervised 
by the Park Service becoming increasingly 
known to the general public as just ‘‘ National 
Parks,’’ where were the real National Parks 
‘*voing to get off?’’ Obviously something had 
to be done to save them from submergence in 
this welter of miscellaneous reservations which, 
however desirable their purposes, are most of 
them about as far removed from old time 
National Parks as it is possible to imagine. 


At this juncture the National Parks Associa- 
tion spoke out in no uncertain terms. To end 
the confusion and clarify the situation in the 
public mind, the Association initiated use of 
the term ‘‘National Primeval Park System’’ 
as applied to the original type of ‘‘ National 
Parks.’’ The idea met with instant favor. 
Here was a term clearly descriptive of the great 
National Parks which, fortunately, in the main 


still continue in their virgin condition. It is 
as descriptive in its own way as ‘‘ National 
Historic Parks’’ or ‘‘ National Military Parks”’ 
are in theirs. In many parts of the country 
people already speak of the National Primeval 
Parks as a matter of course, and they know, 
and so do their hearers, to what they allude. 
We now look confidently to the Park Service, 
fully aware as it is of the confusion and dan- 
ger of the present situation, to recognize and 
adopt this distinctive name, and to do all in 
its power to preserve the original system as a 
separate administrative entity. 

There remains to be mentioned an impor- 
tant decision which may be made at any time 
by the Secretary of the Interior. A regional 
organization of the Park Service for the ad- 
ministration of the C.C.C. work has recently 
been set up. At this writing, the National 
Primeval Parks have not been placed under 
it, but a proposal to this effect has been made. 
To follow this suggestion would, we believe, 
be a serious mistake. Up to the present time, 
our Primeval Parks have been in charge of 
Superintendents—men of high calibre—who 
have had wide latitude in administering their 
Parks, but who have, of course, been responsi- 
ble in the last analysis to the Washington 
office. To place these men under the immediate 
supervision of regional officers largely con- 
cerned with the new state and local recrea- 
tional developments, might easily lead to a 
breakdown of National Park standards, and a 
loss of that very separation of the Primeval 
System from other categories which we so 
eagerly seek. Even to place these men, trained 
in and imbued with National Primeval Park 
ideals, in charge of regional offices would, by 
involving them in state and local park prob- 
lems, waste their talents in activities far re- 
mote from those of the great National Parks. 


National Primeval Parks should be kept 
distinct, we believe, not only in name but also 
in administration, from all others. This is the 
only sure safety of that great system. 


In consideration of these questions of classi- 
fication and administration which have been 
forced upon us by recent crowded develop- 
ments, the priceless educational and inspira- 
tional value of the National Primeval Parks to 
this and future generations of Americans, and 
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the possibilities of the future development of 
the system to its highest usefulness, may be 
somewhat obscured. That is something which 
must be constantly kept to the fore in our 
minds. Not only must the system be vigor- 
ously defended against all assaults upon its 
integrity, but it must be rounded out where 
eligible areas still remain and made an educa- 
tional and inspirational force to the public— 
even greater than it already is. 


To preserve intact the unique natural con- 
ditions is the first duty laid upon the National 
Park Service, and then ‘‘to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired for 


the enjoyment of future generations.’’ No 
such opportunities to see unchanged nature in 
its greatest grandeur and beauty exist else- 
where in the country. Once marred or despoiled, 
these masterpieces can never be restored. It 
is the part of wisdom, therefore, to ‘‘make 
haste slowly,’’ to consolidate and administer 
this great institution upon the surest founda- 
tions of true permanence. The National Parks 
Association, interested also in other forms of 
preservation, labors first of all for the preser- 
vation as a unit of those superlative and irre- 
placeable examples of the American natural 
scene which we now call the National Primeval 
Parks. 


THE SITUATION AS TO GLACIER BAY 


A Committee Report 


by proclamation, established the Glacier 

Bay National Monument, in Alaska. 
This action was taken in response to a cam- 
paign initiated by the Ecological Society of 
America and supported by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, the 
National Research Council, the National Geo- 
graphic Society, the American Forestry As- 
sociation, the American Nature Association, 
the National Parks Association, and nearly a 
hundred other institutions. 


() February 21, 1925, President Coolidge, 


The reasons for setting aside this area lay 
in its scenic and scientific values. As to the 
first, it is hardly necessary to recall the pres- 
ence of tide-water glaciers of the first rank, 
including the famous Muir, in a setting of 
magnificent mountains. With regard to sci- 
entific value, Glacier Bay is absolutely unique 
in that within the last two centuries its shores 
have been exposed by glacial recession un- 
paralleled in rapidity. Invasion of these 


newly bared areas by plants and animals is 
going on before our eyes, in repetition of what 
happened over all northeastern America at the 
close of the Glacial Period. There occur here, 
also, abundant remains of ‘‘fossil forests,’’ 
which grew upon the shores and mountain 
slopes many centuries ago during an interval 


between advances of the ice. Moreover, we 
have here, as nowhere else, a mass of already 
accumulated data. Historic knowledge of the 
region goes back to Vancouver’s visit in 1794. 
Since 1879 the bay has been repeatedly visited 
by geologists and biologists, and out of their 
observations a considerable body of literature 
has developed. 


In the January, 1936, number of the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine there appeared an article 
by Rex Beach, the novelist, entitled, ‘‘The 
Place is Alaska—the Business is Mining.’’ 
The author’s idea is that the national govern- 
ment should aid in unlocking the mineral trea- 
sures of Alaska, at the same time furnishing 
jobs to the unemployed: first, by having army 
aviators make an aerial photo-map of the 
Territory, then setting government geologists 
at work investigating promising localities, and, 
finally, subsidizing a great army of tender- 
foot prospectors, with a leavening of the older 
experienced breed. New jobs, new gold. As an 
entering wedge, he urged the opening to min- 
ing of the Glacier Bay National Monument, 
which, in his opinion, serves no purpose but 
to lock up potential wealth and retard de- 
velopment. 


On January 3, 1936, Delegate Dimond from 
Alaska introduced in the House a bill (H. R. 
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9275) ‘‘to permit mining within the Glacier 
Bay National Monument,’’ which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


The Eeological Society, having sponsored 
the original campaign, accepted the challenge 
and came to the defense of the Monument. In 
response to its appeal more than 130 national 
and local organizations, and numerous indi- 
viduals, poured a flood of protests upon the 
Public Lands Committees of House and Sen- 
ate. The effort was successful; the bill did 
not leave the committee room. 


Five days before the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress another bill, with the same 
intent as the earlier one, was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Schwellenbach of Wash- 
ington. It passed the Senate on June 18, the 
House on the 19th, and Congress adjourned 
on the 20th. It was promptly signed by the 
President. 


The latest development is that Beach him- 
self, within the last few months, has been in 
Glacier Bay, presumably on a _ prospecting 
expedition of his own. 


It has been argued by those wishing to ex- 
ploit the mineral resources of the area that no 
harm could possibly be done thereby to its 
features of scenic and scientific value. So far 
as the glaciers are concerned, this is probably 
true, but it is decidedly not true with regard 
to the plant and animal life. Any considerable 
mining activities, and even moderate prospect- 
ing, will be disastrous to the undisturbed de- 
velopment of plant and animal life. The young 
timber, still searee, will be cut, and the few 
game animals, just entering the region, will 
be shot. We of course do not oppose in gen- 
eral legitimate development of natural re- 
sources, but we do oppose the spoliation of this 
small area, absolutely unique in its opportuni- 
ties for scientific study. We object strongly, 
moreover, to the methods used by the advo- 
cates of exploitation. In the campaign of last 
winter the Ecological Society urged merely 
that no action be taken until a thorough ex- 
amination of the area had been made by the 
U. S. Geological Survey. In the face of this 
reasonable demand the efforts of our oppo- 
nents failed absolutely. Accordingly, they took 
advantage of the hurry and confusion incident 


to the closing days of the session to slip the 
measure through as silently and secretly as 
possible. Beach’s recent personal activity in 
the Glacier Bay National Monument raises the 
suspicion that the motives of those who have 
brought about its opening to mining are not 
as altruistic as might be inferred from that 
author’s article in the Cosmopolitan. 


The bill as passed provides that mining ac- 
tivities within the boundaries of the Monument 
shall be carried on ‘‘under such general regu- 
lations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior,’’ and these are now being 
formulated. It goes without saying that un- 
less adequate policing can be provided, any 
such regulations will be entirely without force. 


Important as is the local aspect of the ques- 
tion, its bearing upon the fundamental policy 
of the government with regard to its National 
*arks and Monuments is of far greater mo- 
ment. It has been the settled policy of the 
government that mineral development be for- 
ever excluded from these areas. Congress has 
overridden this policy with respect to Glacier 
Bay without even an attempt to obtain knowl- 
edge of its mineral resources, and a precedent 
has thereby been established fraught with dan- 
ger to each and every primeval reservation 
under control of the Park Service. If in one, 
why not in all? Many attacks have been made 
upon the integrity of our magnificent park sys- 
tem, but none more serious in its possible con- 
sequences than this. 


The undersigned committee, representing 
several national organizations interested in the 
preservation of natural conditions in areas of 
outstanding scenic and scientific worth, has 
been organized to consider the Glacier Bay 
situation. It has seemed to us that the first 
essential step is to put before the country a 
full statement of the facts. We believe that 
this will convince all fair-minded persons that 
the opening of the Monument to mining with- 
out preliminary investigation of its mineral 
resources was an unjustifiable act attained by 
unfair means; that it involves serious danger 
to the purposes for which the Monument was 
established and that it constitutes a precedent 
exceedingly dangerous to the future of our 


National Park system. (Continued on page 14) 
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PROPOSED MOUNT OLYMPUS NATIONAL PARK 


By W. H. HORNING 


The author of this article is on leave of absence from 
his position of Assistant Professor of Forestry at Iowa 
State College, in order to pursue certain investigations as 
a temporary member of the National Park Service. One of 
his assignments has been to make a special study of the 
Mount Olympus area with which he was previously fa 
miliar. Certain paragraphs in this article (denoted by an 
asterisk) are reprinted from an article by the same author 
and published in Vol. xxxlv, No. 8 of the Journal of For- 
estry issued August, 1936. The National Parks Association 
expresses its gratitude to the Society of American Foresters 
for the permission to reprint these several highly impor 
tant and interesting paragraphs. 


HE proposal to enlarge Mount Olympus 

National Monument and give it perma- 

nent national park status by Act of Con- 
gress has given rise to very sharp controversy 
among the various interests concerned. All 
interests except the Forest Service admit the 
desirability of a park, but there are wide- 
spread differences of opinion as to the specific 
areas which should be ineluded. In general 
there is a distinct line of cleavage between two 
schools of thought on the questions of conser- 
vation involved. On one side is a group of 
interests believing in conservation through the 
use of resources for the production of eco- 
nomie merchandise. On the other side is a 
group of interests nauseated by the ugliness, 
economic wastage, and woeful want which have 
characterized the conquest of our forest wil- 
derness by the lumber industry from its early 
beginnings. And conditions have grown worse 
as modern machinery came into use. This 
group, possessing no faith in the promises of 
sustained yield, selective cutting, and multiple 
use as the means of saving rare scenic and bio- 
logical resources, believes in their conservation 
through preservation. Having seen millions of 
acres of beautiful forest despoiled and laid 
waste by the greedy hand of the exploiter dur- 
ing a long-continued .policy of ‘‘Boom and 
Bust,’’ this group is eager to preserve as much 
as possible of what remains from a once-glori- 
ous heritage. 


The controversy over this area brings into 
distinct foeus a conflict between two philoso- 
phies of land use for areas of National Park 
calibre. The Government is engaged in pro- 
moting both, and consequently we have the in- 


teresting spectacle of two important Bureaus 
of the Government competing for the right 
to administer the same area. On the one 
hand we have the Forest Service dominated by 
the economic viewpoint and believing in con- 
servation through a carefully planned crop- 
ping practice. On the other hand we have the 
Park Service dominated by the esthetic view- 
point and believing in conservation by pre- 
serving forests and other natural resources of 
rare interest and charm from manufacture. 


The Mount Olympus National Monument 
created by Executive Order of one President 
was cut to half its original size by another 
President, and then transferred to Park Serv- 
ice jurisdiction by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. This changeable status indicates 
a possibility that further Executive Orders 
may in the future turn the area or portions of 
it over to a jurisdiction which will permit ex- 
ploitation and destruction of forest and wild- 
life resources which should be _ preserved. 
Those who have learned to love the wild 
beauty and remarkable primeval forests of 
the Olympics may well feel an urge to definitely 
set aside those portions most worthy of preser- 
vation in some more permanent form of reser- 
vation. Logging railroads and highways for 
the logging motor truck are being extended 
gradually deeper and deeper into the remaining 
stands of commercial timber, accomplishing its 
exploitation as they go. Establishment of a 
national park by act of Congress offers greater 
security than monument or national forest 
status and is the safest device whereby such an 
area can be saved in the primitive condition. 


Proposed legislation known as the Wall- 
gren Bill for the creation of a national park 
was introduced in Congress, and as soon as 
its provisions became known a fight against it 
was organized by the group of interests believ- 
ing in the utilization of all timber which can 
be cut at a profit. Various interests and groups 
of interests have suggested other park boun- 
daries as substitutes for those of the Wall- 
gren Bill. Some of these, coming from the 
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interests in close sympathy with the lumber 
industry, would hold the area of the park to 
about that of the monument and exclude prac- 
tically all of the wonderful rain forest of the 
west slope. Others have been offered as com- 
promises intended to satisfy as many as pos- 
sible of the conflicting interests. Most notable 
among them is a compromise boundary pro- 
posed by the State Planning Council of Wash- 
ington, after holding hearings at which the 
conflicting interests stated their reasons for 
supporting or opposing the proposed park. It 
is quite probable that the recommendations of 
this organization may be heard from in this 
session of Congress; hence, the principal fea- 
tures of these recommendations are of interest. 
They may be summarized as follows: 


1. The monument would be extended in a 
northerly direction as far as the south shore 
of lake Crescent. This would add certain de- 
sirable features, but it has the serious objec- 
tion that it fails to give the park control of 
the lake, which is one of the most beautiful 
in America and a very desirable feature for 
inclusion in the park. 


2. About two townships of heavily tim- 
bered area would be added to the monument in 
the Hoh and Bogachiel river valleys. This in- 
cludes a portion of the finest forest in the 
Olympics. The chief criticism is that it fails 
to include enough of this wonderful forest. 
Additional areas on the west side are essential 
to the park and should be insisted upon. 


3. An addition on the northeast corner of 
the monument squares it up much as the Wall- 
gren proposal does. There is no serious criti- 
eism of this. 


4. It cuts off about 30,000 acres of the 
southeast corner of the present monument. 
This change was made in order to guarantee 
a right of way for a transmountain road de- 
sired by citizens of Jefferson county. The area 
lopped off by this proposal contains none of the 
heavy forest desired, but it includes some of the 
most beautiful scenic features of the entire area, 
and for this reason the proposal should be 
opposed. 


The result of these various changes is a 
net addition of about 60,000 acres to the monu- 












ment. Much of this is very heavily forested and 
desirable for the park. The plan has very seri- 
ous defects, however, and cannot be considered 
a satisfactory compromise. 


During the summer the Forest Service an- 
nounced that certain specific areas of the 
Olympic National Forest, lying adjacent to the 
National Monument, had been designated as 
Primitive Areas, by Departmental Order of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Most of the 
areas had already been classified as primitive 
or snow peak recreational areas, but this former 
designation was based on mere rules and regu- 
lations of the Forest Service. Reclassification 
by official action of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture was apparently intended to give the public 
impression of great permanence to the arrange- 
ment. It may be pointed out that classifications 
based on a Departmental Order of a Secretary 
are more permanent than those based on ad- 
ministrative regulations but much more easily 
changed than those based on an Executive 
Order of a President. Hence, there is little as- 
surance that the areas now classed as primitive 
will be kept in that condition if local pressure 
for economic exploitation develops. 


When primitive areas are established by the 
Forest Service, the usual public impression is 
that they are to be kept free from all means of 
mechanical conveyance. In this case, how- 
ever, it was discovered that provision was 
made for construction of a transmountain 
highway across the primitive areas on both 
the east and west sides of the monument. The 
road is planned for construction to the monu- 
ment boundary on each side. The missing 
link across the southeast corner of the monu- 
ment will then become a liability of the Park 
Service. The situation thus created might re- 
sult in pressure to have the President issue an 
Executive Order, reducing the size of the 
monument or transferring jurisdiction of the 
entire monument back to the Forest Service. 
Apparently the primitive area classification 
does not necessarily provide protection for a 
wilderness area from invasion by mechanical 
transportation. 

The road referred to above is difficult to 
justify on economic grounds or from the stand- 
point of public necessity. It is planned to 
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cross the mountains by way of Anderson Pass 
which receives so much snowfall that the road 
would be blocked for a number of months each 
year. Travel from one side of the Peninsula 
to the other is now accomplished by way of a 
very good all-year loop highway which will 
continue to be the chief reliance even if the 
new road is constructed. The principal de- 
mand for the road comes from people residing 
in Jefferson county. This county is very 
sparsely populated and extends all the way 
across the Peninsula from east to west. The 
county is a hundred miles long and is divided 
into two distinct parts by the mountains. Resi- 
dents of the two parts have little contact with 
one another and have relatively little in com- 
mon. Those living in the west end of the 
county would like to secede and join a county 
to the south of them in which most of their 
natural interests lie. Those living in the east 
end where the county seat is located hope this 
ean be forestalled by construction of a more 
direct highway which will permit easier con- 
iact and unite the two groups. The huge cost 
of highway construction across such difficult 
topography is entirely beyond the means of a 
poor county. Adequate economic justification 
for the road was lacking, and partly for this 
reason as well as scarcity of voters in the 
county, there was little hope of having the 
road built by the State. Efforts have been 
made to justify the road because of its value 
to the national forest for administrative and 
protective purposes and for tourist travel. 
Also the support of the Army has been sought 
on the grounds that the road would possess 
important strategic value for the defense of 
Puget Sound from attack by a foreign nation. 
By reason of the park controversy the road 
has become a pawn in the game of chess being 
played to determine which type of conserva- 
tion shall prevail. Perhaps the county will 
be the winner. 


“Examination of the two opposing plans for 
the management of the area—the National 
Park plan versus the multiple use plan of the 
Forest Service—reveals relatively little differ- 
ence between the two as to area involved. 





Both of them set aside a considerable area on 
which recreation shall be recognized as the 
dominant use. Both of them in doing so with- 
draw a considerable quantity of potentially 


commercial timber from logging, and do so 
for a similar reason. This reason is that ree- 
reational values are high and of such a char- 
acter that they would be seriously diminished 
by destruction of the virgin forest condition. 


*In considering timber in this area it is 
necessary to consider more than total volume. 
Only a portion of this timber is suitable for 
cutting by the present over-developed sawmill 
industry which is facing sharp curtailment even 
if no Park is established. It is hoped that a 
pulp industry will be developed to take the 
place of the sawmills. There is enough virgin 
pulp timber, without allowing for new growth, 
to permit continuous full capacity operation 
of ten 200-ton pulp mills at Grays Harbor for 
fifty years. Grays Harbor has one such mill at 
present. New growth of pulpwood on the same 
area is already occurring at a rate to supply 
four such mills. Grays Harbor can anticipate a 
sustained annual yield of more than a million 
cords, if good forestry is practiced, which is 
enough to support the ten 200-ton mills contin- 
uously. Most of this predicted yield is based on 
areas outside the proposed park and indicates 
that the park and the legitimate needs of in- 
dustry can both be provided. 


“Entirely aside from arguments as to board 
feet or profit and loss, this area is so wonder- 
ful that it should be saved for what it is. There 
are certain things in the world which are al- 
most beyond price. The marvelous art of the 
‘‘Creation’’ and the ‘‘Last Judgment’’ by 
Michelangelo in the Sistine Chapel are beyond 
price. We cannot speak of these in terms of 
stone and canvas or of pay-rolls. They have 
been a souree of joy and inspiration to the 
entire world for many generations. While 
they attract tourists to Italy, their value to 
the human race is inealeulable and grows with 
the passing of time. Mount Olympus is some- 
what in this same class. Its glacier-clad mag- 
nificence is almost beyond description, and its 
setting of superb rain-forest is equally price- 
less. It is a masterpiece of nature which 
should be saved, as nearly as possible just the 
way it is, for the joy and inspiration not only 
of this generation but of those to follow. 


Thanks are due The American Forestry As- 
sociation for the illustrations in this article. 
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LET ALL BE READY FOR PROMPT DEFENSE 


K PREPARED to meet, on summons, the 
B most dangerous threat which the Na- 

tional Primeval Parks have ever faced. 
The proposed use of Rocky Mountain National 
Park to convey water from the Colorado River 
west of the Park through the Park to beet 
fields in the South Platt Valley, will set up a 
deadly precedent for commercial use of all na- 
tional parks, wherever and whenever demand- 
ed. There will be no help. It must be defeated 
at all hazards. 

There will be this satisfaction for us, that at 
least we shall not be denying the water to irri- 
gation. By running the tunnel around the 
southern end of the national park, it may be 
used to irrigate beet fields in some other val- 
ley which doubtless will need it just as much, 
perhaps that of the Arkansas. That would not 
threaten the standards of our National Pri- 
meval Parks, and therefore could have the 
hearty support, instead of the persistent oppo- 
sition, of all the states. 

During twenty years of contests in Congress 
between, on the one hand, local interests want- 
ing to use national primeval parks commer- 
cially and, on the other hand, national inter- 
ests protecting them for distinguished and in- 
valuable national use, the national use has al- 
ways won. It will the more easily win in this 
case because it will not hold the waters out of 
local commercial use somewhere else. 

The project resolves itself into this: If these 
waters are utilized in the South Platte Valley, 
it will cost the nation, in addition to engineer- 
ing and construction expenditures, its National 
Primeval Parks. If they are utilized in any 
other eastern valley, it will cost the nation, in 
addition to engineering and construction ex- 
penditures, nothing at all. 

If the dramatie story of National Park de- 
fense against attempted local and business in- 
vasion should ever be written from its be- 
ginning, it would make a book of absorbing 
popular as well as historic interest, and _ re- 
veal graphically many of the wiliest ways of 
political strategy in Congress. 

From this experience, these basie facts 
emerge: 


First, this measure will, if adopted, violate 
the principle accepted by Congress, the Gov- 
ernment and the people since the creation of 
the National Park Service in 1916 and forti- 
fied by law, that national parks shall not be 
put to commercial use but shall be devoted 
wholly to park uses. 


Second, in practice a violation of this prin- 
ciple in one national park is a violation of it in 
the system; in effect, all national parks would 
thereafter be open to water power, irrigation 
and every other commercial use. 


Third, to adopt this measure will essen- 
tially and radically alter a land system unique 
in the world in scenic splendor, geological in- 
terest, variety, and primeval quality, reducing 
it to the status of a national forest and de- 
stroying permanently its distinguishing char- 
acter. 


Fourth, in practice, Congress cannot deny to 
other neighborhoods what it grants to any 
one, and the presumption will hereafter be 
set up that applicants for power and irrigation 
dams, conduits, power lines and other commer- 
cial works in any national park will receive 
them beeause Congress has granted them in 
this one national park. 


Fifth, the adoption of this rider would de- 
stroy the primeval quality of one of the grand- 
est wildernesses still remaining in America. 
Its mantle of unaltered vegetation, with its 
original animal life, remains as uncountable 
ages of the past have developed it into the 
present time—a clean pathway back into in- 
finity. Scientifically, the wildernesses in Na- 
tional Parks are invaluable workshops for ob- 
servation and study of nature in the original, 
and cannot be replaced if violated. 


It is not known as we go to press what form 
this new strike will take in the new Congress, 
whether a bill disclosing its real purpose, or, 
as in the last Congress, a secret rider to some 
far different bill; or perhaps a new and differ- 
ent scheme of concealment. As soon as it 
emerges into recognition, we shall pass the 
news to the country. 
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NATIONAL PRIMEVAL PARKS SUBORDINATED IN 
STATE PARK ORGANIZATION 


By ROBERT STERLING YARD 


PON information secured during the 
| | summer and autumn, a special commit- 

tee of the National Parks Association 
reported to the Executive Committee, and the 
Executive Committee passed on October 16 
last, the following resolution: 


**RecoenizinG that the National Parks Sys- 
tem was created and has been maintained to 
preserve a national and international asset 
of unique character and outstanding value, 
namely the National Primeval Parks, and be- 
ing convineed that the suecessful develop- 
ment of this system has resulted from its 
administration as a unit by one central fed- 
eral authority, and should be so continued, 
the National Parks Association urges the 
Secretary of the Interior to maintain these 
parks as a separate and distinet group in- 
dependent of other park areas. We feel 
confident that by so doing the Secretary will 
be able to exercise best the watchful care 
which has brought them in primeval condi- 
tion to this time and will preserve them in 
primitive glory for the education and _ in- 
spiration of future generations of this and 
other lands.’’ 


This opposed a very serious threat, namely, 
subordination of National Parks of all types, 
including the primeval, in a new expansive re- 
gional organization of state and local parks 
under the handling of the National Park 
Service. The plan had been developed and ad- 
voeated by the ECW division of the National 
Park Service and was opposed by strong men 
in the home office and by the entire field. It 
was to be finally settled by Secretary Ickes on 
November 27. 


There was no time to lose. On the day the 
resolution was passed, it was sent to Secretary 
Ickes through Director Cammerer. On Octo- 
ber 23, T. A. Walters, Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, wrote us in reply to this resolution: 


‘‘The present Emergency Conservation 
Work regional organization of the National 
Park Service concerns itself with Emergency 
Conservation Work only. In so far as that 
work relates to state and local parks, it is a 
cooperative measure. Such parks are not 
owned by the Federal Government and are 
not a part of the National Parks System. 


‘‘If a complete regionalization of all the 
National Park Service functions is adopted, 
it will be a matter of administrative con- 
venience, only, and will not affect the stand- 


ards or integrity of the National Park 
System.’’ 
Meantime, the National Parks Association 


was making the resolution and its meaning 
known to conservationists the country over, 
and, on receipt of Acting Secretary Walters’ 
reply, it included that also. And The Living 
Wilderness quoted both resolution and letter, 
and commented as follows on the letter: 


‘*The first paragraph quoted assures us that, 
as now created and in operation, the new region- 
al organization does not include the National 

-arks, which still remain under administration, 
as always in the past, by the Washington head- 
quarters, direct. 


‘‘The second paragraph gives us the invalu- 
able information that the only reason for throw- 
ing the National Parks in with the state parks 
is administrative convenience. We believe that 
Secretary Ickes will gladly endure a little ad- 
ministrative inconvenience to make sure that 
the standards and ideals of the primeval parks 
shall surely be maintained, for we disagree ab- 
solutely with Mr. Walters’ opinion that such 
an association will not affect their standards 
and integrity. 


‘**Let us ask Secretary Ickes to take this rea- 
sonable precaution.”’ 
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Photograph by Asahel Curtis 


MOUNT OLYMPUS, IN GLACIER-CLAD MAGNIFICENCE, RISES ABOVE ITS SETTING OF SUPERB RAIN-FOREST 


Many men and women of standing have 
called upon or written to the Secretary, who, 
at this writing, has made no decision. 


The history of this plan to utilize national 
primeval parks in a scheme of expansion is 
remarkable in several respects, not the least 
of which is the complete silence which attend- 
ed its development. Its author, Assistant Di- 
rector of National Parks Conrad L. Wirth, 
introduced it to a meeting of national park 
superintendents in Washington, January, 1936, 
but it had been talked about in the Service 
long before. The plan is more than a year old, 
but it did not reach the public until last July, 
and during the hot summer, with most officials 
in the far west, the news of it made little 
progress until the National Parks Association 
published its opposing resolution in October. 


Mr. Wirth had been handling state parks 
since the President placed CCC operations in 
state parks into National Park System control 
in 1933. At the start he established eight re- 
gional centers from which to carry out state 
park development, and introduced into the 
Seventy-Third Congress in June, 1934, a last- 
minute ‘‘surprise bill’’ to enable states “‘to get 
their share’’ for park purposes of the sub- 
marginal areas then under withdrawal from 
cultivation by Federal purchase. It directed 
the National Park Service to make ‘‘a compre- 
hensive study of the public parks, parkway and 
recreational area programs of the United 
States,’’ and provided for National Park Serv- 
ice control of areas assigned under it in coop- 
eration with the states and municipalities. 


The bill might have slipped through at the 
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end of the session had not the Forest Service 
successfully opposed the opportunity it inad- 
vertently offered the National Park Service 
for invasion of National Forests. This change 
delayed passage. 


In the Seventy-Fourth Congress, the bill 
passed so modified at the very end of the last 
session that park bureau development and ad- 
ministration could only be cooperative and at 
local request. States and municipalities, how- 
ever, are usually keen for national payment of 
costs, and glad to share administration in re- 
turn for the prestige of ‘‘owning national parks 
of their own.’’ For this is what these minor 
parks are not infrequently called locally. 


But Mr. Wirth wanted still more. Mean- 
time he had planned that his regional state and 
municipal organization should handle also na- 
tional parks of all types. His reorganization 
substituted four regions for the original eight, 
each under directorship of a man trained to 
state park ideas. This he formally presented to 
a meeting of National Park superintendents in 
Washington, January, 1936, for their approval. 
But they disapproved, and part of the home 
staff also disapproved, opposition being based 
upon the belief that national primeval parks 
could not be subjected to cooperative state 
park administration and association without 
depreciation of their standards and ideals. The 
tendency would be strongly for reduction of 
all parks to a common level. 


Discussions over some weeks resulted in a 
compromise to make the regional reorganiza- 
tion a national park body instead of a state 
park body. This would be effected by the sub 
stitution of national park superintendents for 
the state park chiefs originally proposed. 


In February the Wirth plan thus modified 
was submitted to Secretary Ickes, who, after 
long consideration, created it under state park 
administrators, but not to inelude national 
parks. He had grave doubts, he stated, about 
the advisability of mixing state and national 
parks in the manner proposed and would con- 
sider the problem for six months. 


The six months were up on November 27 
last, and no decision has yet been made. 


In a new definition of National Parks in 
**Parks and Recreation’’ for December, 1936, 
Mr. Wirth does not recognize primitive or 
primeval as a national park quality, nor in- 
spiration or other spiritual service as among 


national park uses; he considers them recrea- , 


tional, only. 


PARK SERVICE EXPANSION 


‘*One of the interesting phases of the ex- 
panded program of recreational development 
undertaken by the National Park Service in 
cooperation with the State Park authorities 
and State Planning Boards,”’ says the new re- 
port of the Secretary of the Interior, ‘‘has 
been the development of forty-six land use 
projects designated as recreational demonstra- 
tion projects. With Resettlement Administra- 
tion funds, nearly half a million acres of land 
were in process of being acquired at a cost of 
approximately $5,000,000 at the close of the 
fiscal year. The areas are being developed as 
Federal projects through the cooperation of 
the Resettlement Administration, Emergency 
Conservation Work and Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, either for addition to the State 
systems of parks and recreation areas as con- 
crete demonstrations in the better use of cer- 
tain rural lands, or for Federal administration 
in connection with some existing unit of the 
national park and monument system. 

‘The forty-six projects, located in twenty- 
four states, are readily accessible to 30,000,000 
people. The majority of the projects are 
planned for the organized camp needs of major 
metropolitan areas.’’ 


THE SITUATION AS TO GLACIER BAY 
(Continued from page 6) 

Signers of Glacier Bay article are as fol- 
lows: 
William S. 

America. 
John H. Baker, National Association of Audubon Societies. 
Wallace W. Atwood, National Parks Association. 

S. B. Locke, Izaak Walton League. 

Joseph Hyde Pratt, American Forestry Association. 

EK. A. Preble, American Nature Association. 

Henry B. Ward, American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

Robert Sterling Yard, Wilderness Society. 


Cooper, Chairman, Ecological Society of 














Increase Your Knowledge 
through These Unique Services 


As The National Parks Association is virtu 
ally a “clearing house” of all kinds of informa 
tion relating to the National Parks, members of 
the Association are invited to make full use of 
the Information Services: 


| The National Parks Bulletin — Sent to 

* you two or more times a year, this compact 
publication contains unique illustrations and in- 
teresting articles by leading authorities on vital 
issues of the National Parks 


2 The N. P. A. News Service —Guides you 
* in forming an intelligent opinion on all 
legislative matters pertaining to the National 
Parks. This special bulletin is sent to you at 
least twice during each session of Congress - 
in addition to the regular National Parks 
Bulletin. 


3 Special Rapid Information Service — 
* In emergencies in which measures are 
before Congress that seriously affect the Na- 
tional Parks the Association will inform you by 
telegraph. letter or otherwise in order to give 
you ample opportunity to protect your particu 
lar interest 


4 Book Information Service — A list of 

* “Recommended Books” covering the en- 
tire field of the National Parks and related sub 
jects is sent free to members of the Association 
upon request. 


5 Specific Information Service — For 
* prompt answers, unhindered by red tape, 
send your specific questions relating to the 
National Parks direct to the Association's head- 
quarters in Washington. 


6 Personal Broadcasting Service — In all 

* controversies pertaining to the National 
Parks, send your comments, criticisms and 
opinions to the Association. At least a page in 
every Bulletin in the future will be devoted to 
the expressions of individual opinions. In this 
way you may be heard throughout the nation, 
and perform a public service of lasting benefit. 


New services will be added as the need for 
them arises. The Association welcomes sugges- 
tions for improvement and growth. We stand 
at all times ready to serve the nation and the 
individual in our fullest possible measure. 


What Is The National Parks Association ? 


Here’s How It Serves You and the Nation 


ODAY an increasing number of public spirited men and women are asking: "What 
is ahead for the National Parks?" "Shall new roads be built through the Parks?” 
"Shall gold be sought within their domain?" "Shall the Parks' natural beauties be 
destroyed?"’ "Shall commerce encroach upon the Parks?"' These and numerous other 


questions are of vital concern to every American proud of a great natural heritage. 


FOUNDED 1919—Since 1919 The Nation- 
al Parks Association has been established 
to enable the entire nation to have a 
voice in helping to administer America's 
National Parks for the greatest good of 
the greatest number of people. Non- 
political, non-partisan, the Association 
stands firmly as a check and balance be- 
tween government, commerce and the 
people in regard to National Parks. 


ACHIEVEMENTS — That The National 
Parks Association is highly effective in its 
purpose is a matter of record. Note- 
worthy among its !ong list of accomplish- 
ments are: Winning the five-year fight to 
prohibit the damming of Yellowstone Lake 
for commercial purposes. Helping to es- 
tablish Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park, the biggest National Park in the 
East. And countless instances in educat- 
ing the people to enjoy primitive areas 


What Will YOU Do? 


The National Parks Association has for 18 years utilized every 
available means in its power: |, to perpetuate America's Na- 
tional Parks; 2, to protect the Parks against harmful interfer- 
ence; and 3, to publicize the Parks as sources of beneficial 
recreation, scientific research and public education. We 
know our work is accomplishing great results. We know, 
too, that we cannot make progress without the co- 
operation of public spirited men, women and 
organizations. We believe that the readers of 
this page recognize the need for our un- 


ceasing efforts. If you are not already 
a member, identify yourself with our 
work. Simply fill in and return the 
Membership Acceptance below. 


(fill in, tear out and return form below) 


and to help perpetuate such areas for 
recreation, inspiration and research. 


A CONTINUOUS NEED—The problems 
concerning the National Parks are con- 
tinuous. As the political and economic 
conditions change, new problems con- 
stantly arise. The National Parks Associa- 
tion as @ non-partisan organization is 
therefore necessary. Its work is perma- 
nent and must go forward. 


THE PROGRAM AHEAD—During 1|937 
The National Parks Association will push 
one of its greatest projects, namely, to 
urge the official and universal recognition 
of a National Primeval Park System to in- 
sure the preservation of the original Na- 
tional Park standards. Other important 
projects are current too, and members 
should write to the Association for the 
outline of work ahead. 


Express 
Yourself 


When you feel a 
particular urge to 
speak upon any ques- 

tion regarding the Nation- 

al Parks, remember that you 
may be heard throughout the na- 
tion by sending your comment to 
this publication. We shall conduct 


“Open Forum" beginning with our next 
issue. We invite you to express yourself. 





Membership Acceptance 


To: THE NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION, 


624 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| want to advance the program of The National Parks Association, and to 
enjoy the privileges of membership by becoming 


(Indicate the class you desire) 


An Annual Member, year.... $3 


0) A Supporting Member, year... 5 [J 


[] A Life Member, no further dues. . $100 


(If you are already a member contributions may be sent with above form.) 


[] A Sustaining Member, year. . $10 
A Contributing Member, year 25 
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NOMINATIONS 


| submit the following names of people whom |t 
feel would be interested in knowing about the N.P.A. 
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Editor of Publications 
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Cloyd Heck Marvin 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


1. Appointed by Organizations 


American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science—Otis Wm. Caldwell 


American Association of Adult Educa 
tion—Morse A. Cartwright 


American Association of University Pro- 
fessors—H. W. Tyler 


American Council on Education—Chas. 
Riborqg Mann 


American Federation of Arts—Frederic 
Allen Whiting 

American Forestry Association—W i|liam 
P. Wharton 


American Library Association—Car! H. 
Milam 


American Ornithologists’ Union—Theo- 
Jore S. Palmer 


American Society of Landscape Archi- 
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American Society of Mammalogists— 
Remington Kellogg 


American Society of Naturalists — Guy 
N. Collins 
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May 


Botanical Society of America—Frederick 
V. Coville 


Boy Scouts of America—James E. West 


Colorado Mountain Club—George H. 


Harvey, Jr. 


Ecological Society of America—Victor 
Ernest Shelford 

Garden Club of America—Mrs. Wil- 

liam A. Lockwood 


General Federation of Women's Clubs 
—Mrs. H. G. Bogart 


Geological Society of America—Hubert 
Ernest Gregory 


Izaak Walton League of America— 
Henry Baldwin Ward 


National Academy of Sciences—James 
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PAST PRESIDENTS: 
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National Association of Audubon So- 
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